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s you have for ſeveral Years paſt 
particularly in your Poetical 
Works) mentioned my Name, 
without my defiring it; give me 
leave, at laſt, tro make my due 
Compliments to Yours in Proſe, which I 
ſhould not chooſe to do, but that I am re- 
ally driven to it (as the Puff in the Play- 
Bills ſays) At the Defire of ſeveral Perſons of 


Quality. 
If 


[6] 

If I have lain ſo long ſtoically filent, of 
unmindful of your ſatyrical Favours, it was 
not ſo much for want of a proper Reply, as 
that I thought they never needed a Publick 
one: For all People of Senſe would know, 
what Truth or Falſhood there was in what 
you have ſaid of me, without my wiſely 
pointing it out to them. Nor did I chooſe 
to follow your Example of being ſo much a 
Self-Tormentor, as to be concern'd at what- 
ever Opinion of me any publiſh'd Invec- 
tive might infuſe into People unknown to 
me: Even the Malicious, though they may 
like the Libel, don't always believe it. 
But fince the Publication of your laſt new 
Dunciad (where you ſtill ſeem to enjoy your 
ſo often repeated Glory of being bright upon 
my Dulneſs) my Friends now inſiſt, that it 
will be thought Dulneſs indeed, or a plain 
Confe ſſion of my being a Bankrupt in Wit, if 
I don't immediately anſwer thoſe Bills of Diſ- 
credit you have drawn upon me: For, ſay 
they, your dealing with him, like a Gentle- 
man, in your Apology for your own Lije, &c. 
you ſee, has had no ſenſible Effe& upon him, 
as appears by the wrong-headed Reply his 
Notes upon the new Dunciad have made to it: 
For though, in that Apology you ſeem to have 
offer'd 


oY 


C9 1 

offer'd him a friendly releaſe of all Damages, 
yet as it is plain he ſcorns to accept it, by his 
ſtill holding you at Defiance with freſh Abuſes, 
you - have an indiſputable Right to reſume 
that Diſcharge, and may now, as juſtly as 
ever, call him to account for his many by- 
gone Years of Defamation. But pray, Gen- 
tlemen, ſaid I, if, as you ſeem to believe, his 
Defamation has more of Malice than Truth 
in it, does he not blacken himſelf by it? Why 
then ſhould I give myſelf the trouble to prove, 
what you, and the World are already con- 
vinc'd of? and ſince after near twenty Years 
having been libell'd by our Daily-paper Scrib- 
lers, I never was ſo hurt, as to give them one 
ſingle Anſwer, why would you have me. ſeem 
to be more ſore now, than at any other 
time? 

As to thoſe dull Fellows, they granted my 
Silence was right; yet they could not but 
think Mr. Pope was too eminent an Author to 
juſtify my equal Contempt of him; and that 
a Diſgrace, from ſuch a Pen, might ſtick upon 
me to Poſterity: In fine, that though I could 
not be rouz d from my Indifference, in regard 
to myſelf, yet for the particular Amuſement 
of my Acquaintance, they deſired I would 
enter the Liſts with you; notwithſtanding I 


am 


[8] 


am under the Diſadvantage of having only 


the blunt and weak weapon of Proſe, to op- 
poſe you, or defend myſelf, againſt the Sharp- 
neſs of Verſe, and that in the Hand of ſo re- 
doubted an Author as Mr. Pope. 

Their ſpiriting me up to this unequal En- 
gagement, I doubt is but an ill Compliment 


to my Skill, or my Diſcretion; or, at beſt, 


ſeems but to put me upon a level with a fa- 
mous Boxer at the Bear- Garden, called Rugged 
and Tough, who would ſtand being drubb'd for 
Hours together, *till wearying out his Anta- 
goniſt by the repeated Labour of laying him 
on, and by keeping his own Wind (like the 
Roman Combatant of old, who conquer'd by 
ſeeming to fly) honeſt Rugged ſometimes 
came off victorious. All I can promiſe there- 
fore, ſince I am ſtript for the Combat, is, 
that I will ſo far imitate this Iron- headed 
Hero (as the Turks called the late King of 
Sweden) as always to keep my Temper, as he 
did his Wind, and that while I have Life, or 
am able to ſet Pen to Paper, I will now, Sir, 
have the laſt Word with you: For let the 
Odds of your Wit be never fo great, or its 
Pen dipt in whatever Venom it may, while 
I am conſcious you can ſay nothing truly of 
me, that ought to pur an honeſt Man to the 

Bluſh, 


9.4 

Bluſh, what, in God's Name, can I have to 
fear from you? As to the Reputation of my 
Attempts, in Poetry, that has taken its Ply 
long ago, and can now no more be leſſened 
by your coldeſt Contempt, than it can be 
raiſed by your warmeſt Commendation, were 
you inclin'd to give it any: Every Man's 
Work muſt and will always ſpeak For, or 
Hgainſt itſelf, whilſt it has a remaining Rea- 
der in the World. All I ſhall ſay then as to 
that Point, is, that I wrote more to be Fed, 
than be Famous, and fince my Writings 
ſtill give me a Dinner, do you rhyme me 
out of my . Stomach if you can. And I 
own myſelf ſo contented a Dunce, that I 
would not have even your merited Fame 
in Poetry, if it were to be attended with 
half the fretful Solicitude you ſeem to have 
lain under to maintain it; of which the la- 
borious Rout you make about it, in thoſe 
Loads of Proſe Rubbiſh, where with you have 
almoſt ſmother'd your Dunciad, is ſo ſore a 
Proof: And though I grant it a better Poem 
of its Kind, than ever was writ; yet when 
I read it, with thoſe vain-glorious encum- 
brances of Notes, and Remarks, upon al- 
moſt every Line of it, I find myſelf in the 
uneaſy Condition I was once in at an Opera, 
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10 
where fitting with a ſilent Deſire to hear 
a favourite Air, by a famous Performer, a 
Coxcombly Connoiſſeur, at my Elbow, was 
ſo fond of ſhewing his own Taſte, that by 
his continual Remarks, and prating in Praiſe 
of every Grace and Cadence, my Attention 
and Pleaſure in the Song was quite loſt and 
confounded, 

It is almoſt amazing, that you, who have 
writ with ſuch maſterly Spirit, upon the Rul- 
ing Paſſion, ſhould be ſo blind a Slave to your 
own, as not to have ſeen, how far a low Ava- 
rice of Praiſe might prejudice, or debaſe that 
valuable Character, which your Works, with- 
out your own commendatory Notes upon 
them, might have maintained. Laus propria 
ſordet, is a Line we learn in our Infancy, How 
applicable to your ſelf then is what you fay 
of another Perſon, viz. 


Whoſe Ruling Paſſion is the Iuſt of Praiſe ; 
Born, with what&er could win it from the Wiſe, 
Women and Fools muſt like him, or he dies. 

Epiſt. to Ld. Cobham Verl. 183. 


How eaſily now can you ſee the Folly in ano- 
ther, which you yourſelf are ſo fond of? Why, 
Sir, the very Jealouſy of Fame, which (in the 
beſt cruel Verſes that ever fell from your Pen) 


you have with ſo much Aſperity reproved in 


Addiſon 


L111 
Addiſon (Atticus T mean) falls till ſhort of 


yours, for though you impute it to him as a 
Crime, That he could 


Bear, like ihe Turk, no Brother near the Throne. 
Verſ. 190 of the ſame Epiſt. 


Yet you, like outragious Nero, are for whip- 
ping and branding every poor Dunce in your 
Dominions, that had the ſtupid Inſolence not 
to like you, or your Muſick! If this is not a 
greater Tyranny than that of your Atticus, at 
leaſt you muſt allow it more ridiculous: For 
what have you gain'd by it? a mighty Matter! 
a Victory over a parcel of poor Wretches, 
that were not able to hurt or reſiſt you, ſo 
weak, it was almoſt Cowardice to conquer 
them; or if they actually did hurt you, how 
much weaker have you ſhewn yourſelf in ſo 
openly owning it? Beſides, your Conduct ſeems 
hardly reconcileable to your own Opinion : 
For after you have laſh'd them (in your E- 
piſtle to Dr. Arburtbnot, ver. 84.) you excuſe 
the Cruelty of .it in the following Line. 


—Take it for a Rule, 
No Creature ſinarts ſo little as a Fool. 


Now if this be true, to what purpoſe did you 
correct them? For wiſe Men, without your 
1 taking 


[ 22 ] 


taking ſuch Pains to tell them, knew what 
they were before. And that publick-ſpirited 
Pretence of your only chaſtiſing them, in 
terrorem to others of the ſame malicious Dif. 
poſition, I doubt is but too thin a Diſguiſe of 
the many reſtleſs Hours they have given you, 
If your Revenge upon them was neceſſary, we 
muſt own you have amply enjoy'd it: But to 
make that Revenge the chief Motive of writ- 
ing your Dunciad, ſeems to me a Weakneſs, 
that an Author of your Abilities ſhould rather 
have choſen to conceal, A Man might as 
well triumph for his having kill'd ſo many 
filly Flies that offended him. Could you 
have ler them alone, by this time, poor Souls, 
they had been all peaceably buried in Oblivi- 
on! But the very Lines, you have fo ſharply 
pointed to deſtroy them, will now remain 
but ſo many of their Epitaphs, to tranſmit 
their Names to Poſterity: Which probably 
too they may think a more eligible Fate than 
that of being totally forgotten. Hear what 
an Author of great Merit, though of leſs An- 
xiety for Feme, ſays upon this Weakneſs, 


Fame is a Bubble, the Reſerv'd enjoy, 


Who ſtrive to graſp it, as they touch, defray. 
Y— Univerſ. Paſſion, 


In 


[ x3 ] 


In a word, you ſeem in your Dunciad, to 
have been angry at the rain for wetting you, 
why then would you go into it? You could not 
but know, that an Author, when he publiſhes 
a Work, expoſes himſelf to all Weathers. He 
then that cannot bear the worſt, ſhould ſtay at 
home, and not write at all. 

But Sir— That Cibber ever murmured at 
your Fame, or endeavoured to blaſt it, or that 
he was not always, to the beſt of his Judgment, 


as warm an Admirer of your Writings as any 


of your neareſt Friends could be, is what you 
cannot, by any one Fact or Inſtance, diſprove. 
How comes it then, that in your Works you 
have ſo often treated him as a Dunce or an 
Enemy? Did he at all intrench upon your 
Sovereignty in Verſe, becauſe he had now 
and then written a Comedy that ſucceeded ? 
Or could not you bear, that any kind of Poe- 
try, but that, to which you chiefly pretended, 
ſhould meet with Applauſe? Or was it, that 
he had an equal Reputation for Acting his 
own Characters as for Writing them, or that 
with ſuch inferior Talents he was admitted to 
as good Company as you, with your ſuperior, 
could get into; or what other offenſive Merit 


had he, that has ſo often made him the Ob- 


ject of your Contempt or Envy? It could 
not 
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not be, ſure, fimple Ill-nature, that incited 
you, becauſe in the Preface to your Dunciad 
you declare that you have 


In this Poem attacked no Man living, 
* who had not before printed, or publiſhed 
te ſome Scandal againſt you.“ 


How comes it, I ſay, that you have ſo often 
fallen foul upon Cibber then, againſt whom 
you have no Complaint, nor whoſe Name is 
ſo much as mentioned in the printed Liſt you 
have given us of all thoſe high Offenders, you 
ſo imperiouſly have proſcribed and puniſh'd, 
Under this Claſs at leaſt, you acquit him of 
having ever provoked you ? 
But in your Notes, to this Preface (that is, 
in your Notes upon Notes) from this general 
Declaration, you make an Exception, —* Of 
„ two, or three Perſons only, whoſe Dul- 
« neſs or Scurrility all Mankind agreed, to 
<« have juſtly intitled them to a Place in the 
% Dunciad.” Here then, or no where, you 
ground your Pretence of taking Me into it! 
Now let us enquire into the Juſtneſs of this 
Pretence, and whether Dulneſs in one Author 
gives another any right to abuſe him for ic? 
No ſure! Dulneſs can be no Vice or Crime, 
or is at worſt but a Misfortune, and you ought 
no 


15! 
no more to cenſure or revile him for it, than 
for his being blind or lame; the Cruelty or 
Injuſtice will be evidently equal cither way, 
But if you pleaſe I will wave this part of 
my Argument, and for once take no advan- 
tage of it; but will ſuppoſe Dulneſs ro be 
actually Criminal, and then will leave it to 
your own Conſcience, to declare, whether 
you really think I am generally ſo guilty of 
it, as to deſerve the Name of the Dull Fel- 
low you make of me. Now if the Reader 
will call upon My Conſcience to ſpeak to the 
Queſtion, I do from my Heart ſolemnly de- 
clare, that I don't believe you do think fo 
of me. This I grant may be Vanity in me 
to fay: But if what I believe is true, what 
a ſlovenly Conſcience do you ſhew your Face 
with ? 

Now, Sir, as for my Scureitias; when ever 
a Proof can be produced, that I have been 
guilty of it to you, or any one Man living, 
I will ſhamefully unſay all I have ſaid, and 
confeſs I have deſerv'd the various Names you 
have call'd me. 
- Having therefore ſaid enough to > dear my 
ſelf of any III-will or Enmity to Mr. Pope, 
I ſhould be glad he were able equally to ac- 
quit himſelf to Me, that 1 might not ſup- 


pole 


116 


poſe the ſatyrical Arrows he has ſhot at me, 
to have flown from that Malignity of Mind, 
which the talking World is ſo apt to accuſe 
him of. In the mean while, it may be worth 
the trouble to weigh the Truth, or Validity 
of the Wit he has beſtow'd upon me, that it 
may appear, which of us is the worſe Man 
for it; He, for his unprovoked Endeavour to 
vilify and expoſe me, or — I, for my having 
or having not deſerv'd it. 

I could wiſh it might be obſerved then, by 
thoſe who have read the Works of Mr. Pope, 
that the contemptuous Things he there ſays of 
me, are generally bare poſitive Aſſertions, 
without his any ſort of Evidence to ground 
them upon: Why then, till the Truth of 
them is better prov'd, ſhould they ſtand for 
any more, than ſo many gratis Dictums? But 
1 hope I have given him fairer Play, in what 
I have ſaid of him, and which I intend to 
give him, in what I ſhall farther ſay of him; 
that is, by ſaying nothing to his Diſadvantage 
that has not a known Fact to ſupport it. This 
will bring our Cauſe to a fair Iſſue; and no 
impartial Reader, then, can be at a loſs on 
which ſide Equity ſhould incline him to give 
Judgment. But as in this Diſpute I ſhall be 
3 ſometimes to be Witneſs, as well as 
Accuſer, 
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Accuſer, T am bound, in Conſcience, not to 
conceal any Fact, that may poſſibly mitigate, 
or excuſe the reſentful manner, in which 
Mr. Pope has publickly treated me. Now I 
am afraid, that I once as publickly offended 
him, before a thouſand Spectators; to the 
many of them, therefore, who might be Wit- 
neſſes of the Fact, I ſubmit, as to the moſt 
competent Judges, how far it ought, or ought 
not, to have provoked him. 
The Play of the Rehear/al, which had lain 
ſome few Years dormant, being by his preſent 
Majeſty (then Prince of Wales) commanded 
to be revived, the Part of Bays fell to my 
ſhare. To this Character there had always 
been allow'd ſuch ludicrous Liberties of Obſer- 
vation, upon any thing new, or remarkable, 
in the ſtate of the Stage, as Mr. Bays might 
think proper to take. Much about this time, 
then, The Three Hours after Marriage had 
been acted without Succeſs; when Mr. Bays, 
as uſual, had a fling at it, which, in itſelf, 
was no Jeſt, unleſs the Audience would pleaſe 
to make it one: But however, flat as it was, 
Mr. Pope was mortally ſore upon it. This 
was the Offence. In this Play, two Coxcombe, 
being in love with a learned Virtuaſo's Wife, 
to get unſuſpected Acceſs to her, ingenioully 
2 ſend 


181 


ſend themſelves, as two preſented Rarities, to 
the Husband, the one curiouſly. ſwath'd up 
like an Egyptian Mummy, and the other 
flily cover'd in the Paſte-board Skin of a 
Crocodile: upon which poetical Expedient, 
I, Mr. Bays, when the two Kings of Brentford 
came from the Clouds into the Throne again, 
inſtead of what my Part directed me to ſay, 
made uſe of theſe Words, viz. © Now, Sir, 
e this Revolution, I had ſome Thoughts of 
de introducing, by a quite different Contri- 
* vance; but my Deſign taking air, ſome of 
e your ſharp Wits, I found, had made uſe of 
it before me; otherwiſe I intended to have 
“ ſtolen one of them in, in the Shape of a 
«© Mummy, and t'other, in that of a Crocodile. 
Upon which, I doubt, the Audience by the 
Roar of their Applauſe ſhew'd their proportio- 
nable Contempt of the Play they belong'd 
to. But why am I anſwerable for that? I 
did not lead them, by any Reflection of my own, 
into that Contempt: Surely to have uſed the 
bare Word Mummy, and Crocodile, was neither 


unjuſt, or unmannerly ; Where then was the 


Crime of ſimply ſaying there had been two 
ſuch things in a former Play? But this, it 
ſeems, was ſo heinouſly taken by Mr. Pope, 
that, in the ſwelling of his Heart, after the 
| Play 


% 
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Play was over, he came behind the Scenes, 
with his Lips pale and his Voice trembling, 
to call me to account for'the Inſult: And ac- 
cordingly fell upon me with all the foul 
Language, that a Wit out of his Senſes 
could be capable of How durſt I have 
the Impudence to treat any Gentleman in 
that manner? &c, &c. &, Now let the 
Reader judge by this Concern, who was the 
true Mother of the Child! When he was al- 
moſt choked with the foam of his Paſſion, I 
was enough recover'd from my Amazement to 
make him (as near as I can remember) this Re- 
ply, viz, © Mr. Pope——You are fo parti- 
«© cular a Man, that I muſt be aſham'd to 
« return your Language as I ought to do: 
te but fince you have attacked me in fo 
* monſtrous a Manner; This you may de- 
* pend upon, that as long as the Play con- 
« tinues to be ated, I will never fail to re- 
* peat the ſame Words over and over a- 
„ pain.” Now, as he accordingly found I 
kept my Word, for ſeveral Days following, 
I am afraid he has fince thought, that his 
Pen was a ſharper Weapon than his Tongue 
to truſt his Revenge with. And however juſt 
Cauſe this may be for his ſo doing, it is, 
at leaft, the only Cauſe my Conſcience can 

C 2 charge 
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charge me with, Now, as I might have con- 
cealed this Fact, if my Conſcience would have 
ſuffered me, may we not ſuppoſe, Mr. Pope 
would certainly have mention'd it in his Dun- 
ciad, had he thought it could have been of 
ſervice to him? But as he ſeems, notwith. 
ſtanding, to have taken Offence from it, how 
well does this Soreneſs of Temper agree with 
what he elſewhere ſays of himſelt? 


But touch me, and no Miniſter ſo ſore. 
1 Sat. 2 B. of Hor. ver, 76, 


Since then, even his Admirers allow, that Spleen 
has a great ſhare in his Compoſition, and as 
Thirſt of Revenge, in full Poſſeſſion of a 
conſcious Power to execute it, is a Tempta- 
tion, which we ſee the Depravity of Human 
Nature is ſo little able to reſiſt, why then 
ſhould we wonder, that a Man ſo eafily hurt, 
as Mr. Pope ſeems to be, ſhould be ſo fre- 
quently delighted in his inflicting thoſe Pains 
upon others, which he feels he is not him- 
ſelf able to bear? This 1s the only way I can 
account for his having ſometimes carried his 
ſatyrical Strokes farther, than, I doubt, a true 
and laudable Satyriſt would have thought juſ- 
tifiable. But it is now time to open, what 
on my own part I have to charge him with, 


In 
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-- In turning over his Works of the ſmaller 
Edition, the eldeſt Date I find, in print, of 
my being out of his Favour, is from an odd 
Objection he makes to a, then, new Play of 
mine, The Non- Furor. In one of his Let- 
ters to Mr. Fervas, p. 85. he writes thus 


* Your Acquaintance, on this fide the Wa- 
« ter, are under terrible Apprehenſions, from 
your long ſtay in Ireland, that you may 
“ grow too polite for them; for we think 
% (fince the great Succeſs of ſuch a Play as 


« the Non- Furor) that Politeneſs is gone over 
« the Water, Ge. 


(By the way, was not his Wit a little Riff 
and weary, when he ſtrained ſo hard to bring 
in this coſtive Reflection upon the Non- Furor ? 
Dear Soul! What terrible Apprehenſions it 
gave him!) And ſome tew Lines after he cries 
out 


« Poor Poetry! the little that's left of thee, 
10 longs to croſs the Seas 


Modeſtly meaning, I ſuppoſe, he had a 
mind to have gone over himſelt! If he had 
gone, and had carried with him thoſe polite 
Pieces, The What dye call it, and The Three 
Hours after IC (both which he had a 

hand 
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hand in) how effectually had thoſe elaborate 
Examples of the true Genius given, to the 
Dublin Theatre, the Glory of Dramatick 
Poetry reſtor'd? But Drury-Lane was not (6 
favourable to him; for there alas! (where the 
laſt-of them was unfortunately acted) he had 
ſo ſore a Rap o' the Fingers, that he never 
more took up his Pen for the Stage. But 
this is not fair, you will ſay: My ſhewing 
Mr.. Pope's want of Skill in Comedy, is no ex- 
cuſe for the want of it in myſelf ; which his 
Satyr ſometimes charges me with: at leaſt, it 
muſt be owned, it is not an eaſy thing to 
hit by his miſſing it. And indeed I have had 
ſome doubt, as there is no perſonal Reflection 
in it, whether I ought to have mention'd his 
Objection to The Non-Furor at all; but as 
the Particularity of it may let one a good 


deal into the Sentiments of Mr. Pope, I could 


not refrain from beſtowing ſome farther Notes 
upon it. 

Well then! upon the great Succeſs of this 
enormous Play, The Non-Furor, poor Mr. Pope 
laments the Decay of Poetry ; though the Im- 
politeneſs of the Piece is his only inſinuated 
Objection againft it. How nice are the Noſ- 
trils of this delicate Critick ! This indeed is 
a Scent, that thoſe wide-mouth'd Hovnds the 
Daily 
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Daily-Paper Criticks could never hit off! 
though they pur ſued it with the Imputation 
k of every Offence that could run down a Play: 
Yet Impoliceneſs at leaſt they overſaw. No! 
they did not diſguiſe their real diſlike, as the 
4 prudent Mr. Pope did; They all fairly ſpoke 
out, and in full Cry open'd againſt it, only for 
_ is ſo audaciouſly expoſing the ſacred Character 
of a lurking, treaſon-hatching Jeſuit, and for 
„ inhumanly ridiculing the conſcientious Cauſe of 
j nu honeſt deluded Jacobire Gentleman. Now 
it may we not as well ſay to Mr. Pope, Hinc ile 
lachrymæ Here was his real Diſguſt to the 
4 Play! For it Impoliteneſs could have ſo of- 
fended him, he would never have beſtowed 
ſuch Encomiums upon the Beggars Opera, 
which whatever Beauties it might boaſt, Po- 
liteneſs certainly was not one of its moſt 
ſtriking Features. No, no! it the Play had 
not ſo impudently fallen upon the poor Ene- 
mies of the Government, Mr. Pope, poſſibly, 
might have been leſs an Enemy to the Play: 
But he has a charitable Heart, and cannot 
bear to ſee his Friends derided in their Diſ- 
treſs: Therefore you may have obſerved, 
whenever the Government cenſures a Man of 
is © Conſequence for any extraordinary Diſaffec- 
he tion to it; then is Mr. Pope's time generouſly 
ly to 
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to brighten and lift him up with Virtues, 
which never had been ſo conſpicuous in 
him before. Now though he may be led 
into all this, by his thinking it a Re- 
ligious Duty; yet thoſe who are of a diffe- 
rent Religion may ſure be equally excuſed, 
if they ſhould notwithſtanding look upon him 
as their Enemy. But to my Purpole. 

Whateyer might be his real Objections to 
it, Mr. Pope is, at leaſt, ſo juſt to the Play, 
as to own it had great Succeſs, though it 
grieved him to ſee it; perhaps too he would 
have been more grieved, had he then known, 
that his late Majeſty, when I had the Honour 
to kiſs his Hand, upon my preſenting my 
Dedication of it, was graciouſly pleaſed, out 
of his Royal Bounty, to order me two hundred 
Pounds for it. Yes, Sir! 'tis true—ſuch was 
the Depravity of the Time, you will ſay, 
and ſo enormous was the Reward of j/uch a 
Play as The Non- Juror ! 

This brings to my Memory (what I can- 
not help ſmiling at) the bountiful Banter, 
you at this time endeavoured to put upon me. 
This was the Fact. I had, not long before, 
been a Subſcriber to your Homer: And now, 
to make up our Poetical Accounts, as you 
call'd it, you ſent me a Note, with four 

| Guineas 
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Guineas incloſed, for four Tickets, for the 


Author's Day of ſuch à Play as The Non- Fu- 


ror. So unexpected a Favour made me con- 


clude; there muſt be ſomething at the bot- 


tom of it, which an indifferent Eye might 


have overlooked: However I ſent you the 
Tickets with a written Acknowledgment ; 
for I was willing you ſhould think the kind 
Appearance had paſſed upon me; though eve- 
ry Gentleman I told it to laugh'd at my Cre- 
dulity, wondering I ſhould not fee, you had 
plainly done this, in ſcorn of my Subſcription 
to your Homer. Which, to ſay the Truth, I 
never had the leaſt doubt of, but did not 
think myſelf ſo far obliged to gratify your 
Pride, as to ſhew any ſign of my feeling the 
Hurt you intended me. Though, as this 
was in the Infancy of your Diſinclination 
to me, I confeſs, I might have been better 
pleaſed, would your Temper have ſuffered me 
to have been upon better Terms with you: 
But ſo it is! of ſuch inſenſible Stuff am 
I made, that I have been rated by my 
Friends, for not being ſurprized, or grieved 
at Diſappointments. This I only offer as an 


early Inſtance of our different Diſpoſitions. 


My Subſcription had no Diſguiſe, I thought it 
due to the Merit of Mr. Pope: But that his 
| | D Bounty 
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Bounty to me roſe from the ſame Motive, I 
am afraid would be Vanity in me to ſup— 


poſe. 
There is another whimſical Fact relating to 


this Play, which common Fame, juſt after 


the Run of it, charged to Mr. Pope: Had I 
his Sagacity in detecting concealed Authors, 
or his laborious Curioſity to know them, I do 
not doubt but I might bring my Fact to a 
Proof upon him; but let my Suſpicion ſpeak 
for itſelf. At this time then there came out 
a Pamphlet (the Title I have forgot) but the 
given Name of the Author was Barnevelt, 


which every body believed to be fictitious. 


The Purport of this odd Piece of Wit was to 
prove, that The Non- Juror in its Deſign, its 
Characters, and almoſt every Scene of it, was 
a cloſely couched Jacobite Libel againſt the 
Government: And, in troth, the Charge 
was in ſome places ſo ſhrewdly maintained, 
that I almoſt liked the Jeſt myſelf; at leaſt, 
it was ſo much above the Spirit, and Invention 
of the Daily-Paper Satyriſts, that all the ſen- 
ſible Readers I met with, without Heſitation 
gave it to Mr. Pope. And what afterwards 
left me no doubt of it was, that he publiſhed 
the ſame Charge againſt his own Rape of the 
Lock, proving even the Deſign of that too, 


by 
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by the ſame ſort of merry Innuendos, to have 
been as audacious a Libel, as the other 
Pamphlet had made The Non- Juror. In a 
word, there is ſo much Similitude of Stile, 
and Thought, in theſe two Pieces, that it is 
ſcarce poſſible to give them to different Au- 
thors. Tis true, at firſt Sight, there appears 
no great Motive for Mr. Pope to have written 
either of them, more than to exerciſe the 
Wantonneſs of his Fancy: But ſome People 
thought, he might have farther Views in this 
Frolick. He might hope, that the honeſt 
Vulgar would take literally, his making a Li- 
bel of The Non- Juror, and from thence have 
a good Chance of his turning the Stream of 
their Favour againſt it. As for his playing 
the ſame game with his Rape of the Lock, that 
he was, at leaſt, ſure could do him no harm; 
but on the contrary he might hope, that 
ſuch a ludicrous Self- accuſation might ſoften, 
or wipe oft any ſevere Imputation that had 
lain upon other parts of his Writings, which 
had not been thought equally Innocent of a 
real Diſaffection. This way of owning Guile 
in a wrong Place, is a common Artifice to 
hide it in a right one. Now though every 
Reader is not obliged to take all I have ſaid 
for Evidence in this Caſe; yet there may be 

D 2 others, 
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others, that are not obliged to refuſe it. Let 
it therefore avail no more, than. in reality it 
ought to do, 

Since, as you ſay, in one of your Letters to 
Mr. Addiſon, To be uncenſured and to be 
*© obſcure, is the ſame thing; I hope then to 
appear in a better Light, by quoting ſome 
of your farther Flirts at The Non-Furor. 

In your Correſpondence with Mr. Digby 
p. 150. complaining of People's Inſenſibility 
to good Writing, you ſay (with your uſual 
Sneer upon the ſame Play) 


* The Stage is the only Place we ſeem alive 
* clap Hands for King George and the Go- 


«© vernment. 


This could be meant of no Play, but The Non- 
Juror, becauſe no other had made the Ene- 
mies of the King and Government ſo ridi- 
diculous; and therefore, it ſeems, you think 
the Town as ridiculous to roar and clap at 
it. Bur, Sir, as ſo many of the Government's 
Friends were willing to excuſe its Faults for 
the Honeſty of its Intention; ſo, if you were 
not of that Number, I do not wonder you 
had ſo ſtrong a Reaſon to diſlike it. In the 
fame Letter too, this wicked Play runs fo 
much 
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at: There indeed we ſtare, and roar, and 
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much in your Head, that in the favourable 
Character you there give of the Lady Scuda- 
more, you make it a particular Merit in her, 


that ſhe had not then even 


Seen Cibber's Play of the Non-juror. 


I preſume, at leaſt, ſhe had heard Mr. Pope's 
Opinion of it, and then indeed the Lady wien 
be in the right. 

I ſuppoſe by this time you will ſay, I 
have tir'd your Patience; but I do aſſure you 
I have not ſaid ſo much upon this Head, 
merely to commemorate the Applauſes of The 
Non-juror, as to ſhew the World one of your 
beſt Reaſons for having ſo often publiſh'd 
your Contempt of the Author. And yet, 
methinks, the Good- nature which you ſo fre- 
quently labour to have thought a part of your 
Character, might have inclin'd you to a little 
more Mercy for an 'old Acquaintance : Nay, 
in your Epiſtle to Dr. Arbulhnot, ver. 373, 
you are ſo good as to 'fay, you have been fo 
humble as to dri»k with Cibber. Sure then, 
ſuch Humility might at leaſt have given the 
Devil his Due: for, black as I am, I have ſtill 
ſome Merit to you, in the profeſs'd Pleaſure I 
always took in your Writings? But alas! if 
the Fn berween yourſelf and Mr. Ad- 


diſon, 
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diſin, (which with ſuch mutual Warmth 
you have profeſs'd in your publiſh'd Letters) 
could not protect him from that inſatiable 
Rage of Satyr that ſo often runs away with 
you, how could ſo frivolous a Fellow as I 
am (whoſe Friendſhip you never cared for) 
hope to eſcape it? However, I ſtill comfort 
myſelf in one Advantage I have over you, 
that of never having deſerved your being my 
Enemy. 

You ſee, Sir, with what paſſive Submiſſion 
I have hitherto complained to you: but now 
give me leave to ſpeak an honeſt Truth, with- 
out caring how far it may diſpleaſe you. If I 
thought, then, that your Ill-nature were half 
as hurtful to me, as I believe it is to yourſelf, 
I am not ſure I could be half fo eaſy under 
it. I am told, there is a Serpent in ſome of 
the Indies, that never ſtings a Man without 
leaving its own Life in the Wound: I have 
forgot the Name of it, and therefore cannot 
give it you. Or if this be too hard upon you, 
permit me at leaſt to ſay, your Spleen is ſome- 
times like that of the little angry Bee, which, 
in doing leſs Miſchief than the Serpent, yet 
(as Virgil ſays) meets with the ſame Fate. 
=== Animaſque in vulnere ponunt, Why then 
may I not wiſh you would be advis'd by a 


Fact 
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i | Fa& which actually happen'd at the Tower 
) | Guard? An honeſt luſty Grenadier, while a 
e | little creeping Creature of an Enſign, for ſome 
1 trifling Fault, was impotently laying him on 
[ with his Cane, quietly folded his Arms acroſs, 
) and ſhaking his Head, only reply'd to this va- 
t liant Officer, © Have a care, dear Captain! 
1, « don't ſtrike ſo hard! upon my Soul you will 
y « hurt yourſelf!” 
Now, Sir, give me leave to open your 

n Dunciad, that we may {ee what Work your 
Wit has made with my Name there. 

When the Goddeſs of Dulneſ5 is ſhewing 
her Works to her choſen Son, ſhe cloſes the 
Variety with letting him ſee, ver. 235. 


How, with leſs Reading than makes Felons ſcape, 
Leſs human Genius than God gives an Ape, . 
Small Thanks to France, and none to Rome, or Greece, 
A patch*d, vamp' d, future, old, revivd, new Piece, 
*Twixt Plautus, Fletcher, Congreve and Corneille, 
Can make a Cibber, Johnſon, or Qzell. 


And pray, Sir, why my Name, under this 
ſcurvy Picture? I flatter myſelf, that if you 
had not put it there, no body elſe would 
have thought it like me, nor can I eaſily be- 
lieve that you yourſelf do: but perhaps you 
imagin'd it would be a laughing Ornament to 
act your 
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your Verſe, and had a mind to divert other 
Peoples Spleen with it, as well as your own. 
Now let me hold up my Head a little, and 
then we ſhall ſee how far the Features hit 
me! If indeed I had never produc'd any 
Plays, but thoſe I alter'd of other Authors, 


your Reflexion then might have had ſome- 


thing nearer an Excuſe for it: But yer, if 
many of thoſe Plays have liv'd the longer for 
my meddling with them, the Sting of your 
Satyr only wounds the Air, or at beſt debaſes 
it to impotent Railing. For you know very 
well that Richard the Third, The Fop's For- 
tune, The Double Gallant, and ſome others, 
that had been dead to the Stage out of all 
Memory, have ſince been in a conſtant courſe 
of Acting above theſe thirty or forty Years, 
Nor did even Dryden think it any Diminution 
of his Fame to take the ſame liberty with 
The Tempeſt, and the Troilus and Creſſida of 
Shakeſpear; and tho' his Skill might be ſupe- 
rior to mine, yet while my Succeſs has been 
equal to his, why then will you have me fo 
ill-favouredly like the Dunce you have drawn 
for me? Or do thoſe alter'd Plays at all take 


from the Merit of thoſe more ſucceſsful 


Pieces, which were entirely my own? Is a 
Tailor, that can make a new Coat well, the 


worſe 
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worſe Workman, becauſe he can mend an old 
one? When a Man is abus'd, he has a right 
to ſpeak even laudable Truths of himſelf, to 
confront his Slanderer. Let me therefore add, 
that my firſt Comedy of The Fool in Faſhion 
was as much (though not ſo valuable) an Ori- 
ginal, as any one Work Mr. Pope himſelf has 
produc'd; It is now forty-ſeven Years ſince 
its firſt Appearance upon the Stage, where it 
has kept its Station, to this very Day, without 
ever lying one Winter dormant. And what 
Part of this Play, Sir, can you charge with a 
Theft either from any French Author, from 
Plautus, Fletcher, Congreve, or Corneille? Nine 
Years after this I brought on The Careleſs Hus- 
band, with till greater Succeſs; and was that 
too | 


A patch'd, vamp' d, future, old, revivd, new Piece? 


Let the many living Spectators of theſe Plays 


then judge between us, whether the above 
Verſes, you have ſo unmercifully beſmear'd 
me with, were fit to come from the honeſs 
Heart of a Satyriſt, who would be thought, 
like you, the upright Cenſor of Mankind. In- 
deed, indeed, Sir, thi: Libel was below you! 


How could you be ſo wanting to yourſelf as 


not to conſider, that Satyr, without Truth, 
LE tho 
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tho' flowing in the fineſt Numbers, recoils up- 
on its Author, and muſt, at other times, ren- 


der him ſuſpected of Prejudice, even where 


he may be juſt; as Frauds, in Religion, make 
more Atheiſts than Converts? And the bad 
Heart, Mr. Pope, that points an Injury with 
Verſe, makes it the more unpardonable, as it 
is not the Reſult of ſudden Paſſion, but of an 


indulg'd and ſlowly meditating Ill- nature; and 


I am afraid yours, in this Article, 1s ſo palpa- 


ble, that I am almoſt aſham'd to have made it 
ſo ſerious a Reply. 


What a merry mixt Mortal has Nature 
made you? that can thus debaſe that Strength 
and Excellence of Genius ſhe has endow'd you 
with, to the loweſt human Weakneſs, that of 


offering unprovok'd Injuries; nay, at the Ha- 


zard of your being ridiculous too, as you muſt 
be, when the Venom you ſpit falls ſhort of 
your Aim! For I ſhall never believe your 
Verſes have done me the Harm you intended, 
or loſt me one Friend, or added a ſingle Soul 
to the number of my Enemies, though ſo 


many thouſands that know me, may have read 


them. How then could your blind Impa- 


tience in your Dunciad thunder out ſuch 
poetical Anathemas on your own Enemies, 


for doing you no worſe Injuries than what 
you | 
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you think it no Crime in yourſelf to offer to 
another ? 

In your Remarks upon the above ' Verſes, 
your Wit, unwilling to have done with me, 
throws out an ironical Sneer at my Attempts 
in Tragedy: Let us ſee how far it diſgraces 
me. 

After your quoting the following Para- 
graph from Jacob's Lives of the Dramatick 


Poets, viz. 


« Mr. Colley Cibber, an Author, and an 
* Actor, of a good ſhare of Wir and un- 
% common Vivacity, which are much im- 


* prov d by the Converſation he enjoys which 
« 1s of the beſt,” &c. 


Then fay you, 


« Mr. Jacob omitted to remark, that he is 
« particularly admirable in Tragedy.” 


Ay, Sir, and your Remark has omitted too, 
that (with all his Commendations) I can't 
dance upon the Rope, or make a Saddle, nor 
play upon the Organ. --- Augh! my dear, dear 
Mr. Pope! how could a Man of your ſtinging 
Capacity let ſo tame, ſo low a Reflexion eſcape 
him? Why this hardly riſes above the pretty 
Malice of Miſs _ Ay, ay, you may think 
2 
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my Siſter as landſome as you pleaſe, but if you 


were to ſee ber Legs --- I know what 1 know! 
And fo, with all theſe Imperfections upon me, 
the Triumph of your Obſervation amounts to 
this: That tho' you ſhould allow, by what 
Jacob ſays of me, that I am good for ſome- 
thing, yet you notwithſtanding have cunning- 
ly diſcover'd, that I am not good for every 
thing, Well, Sir, and am not I very well off, 
if you have nothing worſe to ſay of me? But 
if I have made ſo many crowded Theatres 
laugh, and in the right Place too, for above 
forty Years together, am I to make up the 
Number of your Dunces, becauſe I have not 
the equal Talent of making them cry too? 
Make it your own Caſe: Is what you have 
excell'd in at all the worſe, for your having 
ſo diſmally dabbled (as I before obſerv'd) in the 
Farce of Three Hours after Marriage? Non 
omnia poſſumus omnes, is an allow'd Excuſe for 
the Inſufficiencies of all Mankind; and if, as 
you ſee, you too muſt ſometimes be forc'd to 
take ſhelter under it, as well as myſelf, what 
mighty Reaſon will the World have to laugh at 
my Weakneſs in Tragedy, more than at yours 
in Comedy? Or, to make us Both ſtill eaſier 


in the matter, if you will ſay, you are not 


aſham'd of your Weakneſs, I will promiſe you 
nor 


1 
not to be aſham'd of mine. Or if you don't 
like this Advice, let me give you ſome from 
the wiſer Spaniſh Proverb, which ſays, That a 
Man ſhould never throw Stones, that has glaſs 
Windows in his Head. 

Upon the whole, your languid III-will in 
this Remark, makes ſo fickly a Figure, that 
one would think it were quite exhauſted; for 
it muſt run low indeed, when you are reduc'd 
to impute the want of an Excellence, as a 
Shame to me. But in ver. 261, your whole 
Barrel of Spleen ſeems not to have a Drop 
more in it, though you have tilted it to the 
higheſt: For there you are forc'd to tell a 
downright Fib, and hang me up in a Light 
where no body ever ſaw me: As for Example, 


ſpeaking of the Abſurdity of Theatrical Pan- 
tomimes, you ſay 


When lo! to dark Encounter in mid Air 
New Wizards riſe : Here Booth, and Cibber there: 
Booth, in his cloudy Tabernacle ſprin'd, 

On grinning Dragons Cibber mounts the Wind. 


If you, figuratively, mean by this, that I was 
an Encourager of thoſe Fooleries, you are 
miſtaken; for it is not true: If you intend it 
literally, that I was Dunce enough to mount 
a Machine, there is as little Truth in that 

too: 
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too: But if you meant it only as a pleaſant 
Abuſe, you have done it with infinite Droller 
indeed! Beſide, the Name of Cibber, you 
know, always implies Satyr in the Sound, and 
| never fails to keep the Flatneſs or Modeſty of 
1 a Verſe in countenance. 

1 Some Pages after, indeed, in pretty near the 
Rp ſame Light, you ſeem to have a little negative 
it Kindneſs for me, ver. 287, where you make 
poor Settle, lamenting his own Fate, ſay, 


But lo! in me, what Authors have to brag on, 
Reduc d at laſt to hiſs, in my own Dragon. 

Avert it, Heav'n, that thou, er Cibber &er 
Should wag two Serpent-Tails in Smithfield Fair. 


If this does not imply, that you think me fit for 
little elſe, it is only another barren Verſe with 
my Name in it: If it does mean ſo; why 
I wiſh you may never be toſs'd in a Blanket, 
and ſo the Kindneſs is even on both Sides. But 
again you are at me, ver. 320, ſpeaking of 
the King of Dunces Reign, you have theſe 
Lines: 


Beneath whoſe Reign, Euſden ſhall wear the Bays, 
Cibber prefide Lord- Chancellor of Plays. 


This I preſume you offer as one of the 


heavy Enormities of the Stage-Government, 
when 
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when I had a Share in it. But as you have 
not given an Inſtance in which this Enormity 
appear'd, how is it poſſible (unleſs I had your 
Talent of Selft-Commendation) to bring any 
Proofs in my Favour? I muſt therefore ſub- 
mit it to Publick Judgment how tull your Re- 
flexion hits, or is wide of me, and can only 
ſay to it in the mean time, - Valeat quantum 
valere poteſt. 


In your Remark upon the ſame Lines you 
ſay, 


« Euſden no ſooner died, but his Place of 
« Laurcat was ſupply'd by Cibber, in the Year 
“% 1730, on which was made the following 
* Epigram.” (May I not believe by yourſelf?) 


In merry Old England, it once was a Rule, 
The King had his Poet, and alſo his Fool. 


But now were ſo frugal, Pd have you to know it, 
That Cibber can ſerve both for Fool and for Poet. 


Ay, marry Sir! here you ſouſe me with a 
Witneſs! This is a Triumph indeed! I can 
hardly help laughing at this myſelf; for, Se 
non e vero, ben Trovato! A good Jeſt is a good 
Thing, let it fall upon who it will: I dare 


fay Cibber would never have complain'd of 
Mr, Pope, 
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Tf he had never ſaid any worſe of him. But 
hold, Maſter C:bber / why may not you as 
well turn this pleaſant Epigram into an invo- 
luntary Compliment? for a King's Fool was 
no body's Fool but his Maſter's, and had not 
his Name for nothing ; as for Example; 


Thoſe Fools of old, if Fame ſtys true; 
Were chiefly choſen for their Wit ; 

y then, call'd Fools? becauſe, like you, 
Dear Pope, 100 Bold in ſhewing it. 


And ſo, if I am the King's Fool; now, Sit, 
[| pray whoſe Fool are you? Tis pity, me- 
1 thinks, you ſhould be out of Employment: 
for, if a ſatyrical Intrepidity, or, as you 
x ſomewhere call it, a High Courage of Wit, is 
the faireſt Pretence to be the King's Fool, 1 
[1 don't know a Wit in the World fo fit to fill up 
| the Poſt as yourſelf. 

| Thus, Sir, I have endeavour'd to ſhake off 
all the Dirt in your Dunciad, unleſs of here 
| and there ſome little Spots of your Ill-will, 
\ that were not worth tiring the Reader's Pa- 
| 

| 

| 

| 


tience with my Notice of them. But I have 
ſome more foul way to trot through ſtill, in 
S your 
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your Epiſtles and Satyrs, &c. Now whether I 
ſhall come -home the filthy Fellow, or the 
clean contrary Man to what you make me, 
I will venture to leave to your own Conſcience, 
though I dare not make the ſame Truſt to 
your Wit: For that you have often ſpoke 
worſe (merely to ſhew your Wit) than you 
could poſſibly think of me, almoſt all your 
Readers, that obſerve your Good-nature will 
eafily believe. 

However, to ſhew I am not blind to your 
Merit, I own your Epiſtle to Dr. Arbuthnot 
(chough I there find myſelf contemptibly 


ſpoken of ) gives me more Delight in the 


whole, than any one Poem of the kind Lever 
read, The only Prejudice or wrong Bias of 
Judgment, I am afraid I may be guilty of 
is, when I cannot help thinking, that your 
Wit is more remarkably bare and barren, 
whenever it would fall foul upon Czbber, 
than upon any other Perſon or Occaſion what- 
ſoever: I therefore could wiſh the Reader 
may have ſometimes conſidered thoſe Paſſages, 
that if I do you Injuſtice, he may as juſtly 
condemn me for it. 

In this Epiſtle ver. 59. of your Folio Edi- 
tion, you ſeem to bleſs yourſelf, that you 


are not my Friend! no wonder then, you rail 
F at 
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at me! but let us ſee upon what Occaſion 
you own this Felicity. Speaking of an im- 
pertinent Author, who teized you to recom- 
mend his Virgin Tragedy to the Stage, you at 


laſt happily got rid of him with this Ex- 
cuſe 


There (thank my Stars) my whole Commiſſion ends, 
Cibber and J, are luckily no Friends. 


If you choſe not to be mine, Sir, it does 
not follow, that it was equally my Choice not 
to be yours: But perhaps you thought me 
your Enemy, becauſe you were conſcious 
you had injur'd me, and therefore were re- 
ſolv'd never to forgive Me, becauſe I had it 


in my Power to forgive Du: For, as Dryden 
ſays, 


Forgiveneſs, to the Injur d does belong; 
But they ne er pardon who have done the Wrong. 


This, Sir, is the only natural Excuſe, I can 
form, for your being my Enemy. As to 
your blunt Aſſertion of my certain Prejudice 
to any thing, that had your Recommendation 


to the Stage, which your above Lines would 
infinuate ; I gave you a late Inſtance in The 


Miller of Mansfield, that your manner of treat- 
ing Me had in no ſort any Influence upon 
my 
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my Judgment, For you may remember, ſome- 
time before that Piece was acted, I acciden- 
tally met you, in a Viſit to the late General 
Dormer, who, though he might be your good 
Friend, was not for that Reaſon the leſs a 
Friend to Me: There you join'd with that 
Gentleman, in asking my Advice and Aſſiſt- 
ance in that Author's behalf; which as I 
had read the Piece, though I had then never 
ſeen the Man, I gave, in ſuch manner, as I 
thought might beſt ſerve him: And if I don't 
over-rate my Recommendation, I believe its 
way to the Stage was made the more eaſy by 
it. This Fact, then, does in no kind make 
good your Inſinuation, that my Enmity to you 
would not ſuffer me to like any ching that 
you liked; which though you call your good 
Fortune in Verſe, yet in Proſe, you ſee, it 
happens not to be true. But I am glad to 
find, in your ſmaller Edition, that your Con- 
ſcience has ſince given this Line ſome Correc- 
tion; for there you have taken off a little of 
its Edge; it there runs only thus 


The Play'rs and J, are luckily no Friends, 


This is ſo uncommon an Inſtance, of your 
checking your Temper and taking a little 
Shame to yourſelf, that I could not in Juſtice 

| F 2 omit 
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omit my Notice of it. I am of opinion too, 
chat the Indecency of the next Verſe, you 
ſpill upon me, would admit of an equal Cor- 
rection. In excuſing the Freedom of your 
Satyr, you urge that it galls no body, becauſe 


no body minds it enough to be mended by 
1 This is your Plea 


' Whom bave I burt ! bas Peet yet, or Peer, 
. the arcbbd Eye-brow, or Parnaſſian Sneer ? 
And bas not Colley too bis Lord, and IWhore ? &c. 


If.I thought the Chriſtian Name of Colley 
could belong to any other Man than myſelf, 
I would inſiſt upon my Right of not ſup- 
poſing you meant this laſt Line to Me; be- 
cauſe it is equally applicable to five thouſand 
other People: But as your Good-will to me 
is a little too well known, to paſs it as ima- 
ginable that you could intend it for any one 
elle, I am afraid I muſt abide it. | 
Well then! Colley has his Lord and Whore | 
Now ſuppole, Sir, upon the ſame Occaſion, 
that Calley as happily inſpired as Mr. Pepe, had 
turned the ſame Verſe upon Him, and with only 
the Name changed had made it run thus— 


And has not Sawney 100 his Lord and Whore ? 


Would not the Satyr have been equally Juſt ? 
Or-would any ſober Reader have ſeen more in 
=_ 
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the Line, than a wide mouthful of I11-Manners? 
Or would my profeſſing myſelf a Satyriſt give 


me a Title to wipe my foul Pen upon the 


'Y Face of every Man I did not like? Or would 


my Impudence be leſs Impudence in Verſe 
than in Proſe? or in private Company? What 
ought I to expect leſs, than that you would 
knock me down for it? unleſs the happy Weak- 
neſs of my Perſon might be my Protection? 
Why then may I not inſiſt that Colley or Sau- 
ney in the Verſe would make no Diffe- 
rence in the Satyr! Now let us examine how 
far there would be Truth in it on either Side. 

As to the firſt Part of the Charge, the Lord; 
Why — we have both had him, and ſome- 
times the ſame Lord; but as there is neither 
Vice nor Folly in keeping our Betters Com- 
pany ; the Wit or Satyr of the Verſe! can 
only point at my Lord for keeping ſuch or- 
dinary Company. Well, but if ſo! then «phy 
ſo, good Mr. Pope? If either of us could be 
good Company, our being profeſſed Poets, I 
hope would be no Objection to my Lord's 
ſometimes making one with us? and though 
I don't pretend to write like you, yet all the 


| Requiſites to make a good Companion are not 


confined to Poetry | No, Sir, even a Man's in- 


offenfive Follies and Blunders may ſometimes 
have 
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have their Merits at the beſt Table; and in 
thoſe, I am ſure, you won't pretend to vie 
with me: Why then may not my Lord be as 
much in the Right, in his ſometimes chooſing 
Colley to laugh at, as at other times in his 
picking up Sawney, whom he can only ad- 
mire? | 

Thus far, then, I hope we are upon a par; 
for the Lord, you ſee, will fit either of us. 
As to the latter Charge, the Whore, there 
indeed, I doubt you will have the better of 
me ; for I muſt own, that I believe I know 
more of your whoring than you do of mine; 
becauſe I don't recolle& that ever I made 
you the leaſt Confidence of my Amours, though 
J have been very near an Eye-Witneſs of 
Yours By the way, gentle Reader, don't 
you think, to ſay only, a Man bas his Whore, 
without ſome particular Circumſtances to ag- 
gravate the Vice, is the flatteſt Piece of Sa- 
tyr that ever fell from the formidable Pen of 
Mr. Pope? becauſe (deſendit numerus) take the 
firſt ten thouſand Men you meet, and I be- 
lieve, you would be no Loſer, if you betted 
ten to one that every ſingle Sinner of them, 
one with another, had been guilty of the 
ſame Frailty. But as Mr. Pope has ſo par- 
ticularly picked me out of the Number to 

make 
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make an Example of: Why may I not take 
the ſame Liberty, and even ſingle him out 
for another to keep me in Countenance ? He 
muſt excuſe me, then, if in what I am go- 
ing to relate, I am reduced to make bold 
with a little private Converſation: Bur as he 
has ſhewn no Mercy to Colley, why ſhould 
ſo unprovok'd an Aggreſſor expect any for 
himſelf? And if Truth hurts him, I can't help 
it. He may remember, then (or if he won't I 
will) when Buttor's Coffee-houſe was in vogue, 
and ſo long ago, as when he had not tranſlat- 


ed above two or three Books of Homer; there 


was a late young Nobleman (as much his Lord 
as mine) who had a good deal of wicked 
Humour, and who, though he was fond of 


having Wits in his Company, was not fo re- 


ſtrained by his Conſcience, but that he lov'd 
to laugh at any merry Miſchief he could do 
them: This noble Wag, I ſay, in his uſual 
Gayete de Cæur, with another Gentleman till 
in Being, one Evening flily ſeduced the cele- 
brated Mr. Pope as a Wit, and myſelf as a 
Lavgher, to a certain Houſe of Carnal Recre- 
ation, near the Hay-Market ; where his Lord- 
ſhip's - Frolick propos'd was to flip his little 
Homer, as he call'd him, at a Girl of the 
Game, that he might ſee what ſort of Fi- 
| gure 
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gure a Man of his Size, Sobriety, and Vigour 
(in Verſe) would make, when the frail Fit of 
Love had got into him; in which he fo 
far ſucceeded, that the ſmirking Damſel, who 
ſerv'd us with Tea, happen d to have Charms 
ſufficient to tempt the little-tiny Manhood 
of Mr. Pope into the next Room with her: 
at which you may imagine, his Lordſhip was 
in as much Joy, at what might happen with- 
in, as our ſmall Friend could probably be 
in Poſſeſſion of it: But I (forgive me all ye 
mortified Mortals whom his fell Satyr has ſince 
fallen upon) obſerving he had ſtaid as long 
as without hazard of his Health he might, I, 


Prick'd to it by fooliſh Honeſty and Love, 


As Shakeſpear ſays, without Ceremony, threw 
open the Door upon him, where I found 
this little haſty Hero, like a terrible Tom Tit, 
pertly perching upon the Mount of Love! 
Bur ſuch was my Surprize, that I fairly laid 
hold of his Heels, and actually drew him 
down ſafe and ſound from his Danger. My 
Lord, who ſtaid tittering without, in hopes 
the ſweet Miſchief he came for would have 
been compleated, upon my giving an Account 
of the Action within, began to curſe, and 
call me an hundred filly Puppies, for my im- 

pertinently 


hardly driven to tell it. 
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pertinently ſpoiling the Sport; to which with 
great Gravity I reply'd; pray, my Lord, 
conſider what I have done was, in regard to the 
Honour of our Nation! For would you have 
had ſo glorious a Work as that of making 
Homer ſpeak elegant Engliſb, cut ſhort by 
laying up our little Gentleman of a Malady, 
which his thin Body might never have been 
cured of? No, my Lord! Homer would have 
been too ſerious a Sacrifice to our Evening 
Merriment. Now as his Homer has fince been 
ſo happily compleated, who can ſay, that 
the World may not have been obliged to the 
kindly Care of Colley that fo great a Work 
ever came to Perfection? 

And now again, gentle Reader, let it be 
judged, ' whether the Lord and the Whore 
above-mention'd might not,with equal Juſtice, 
have been apply'd to ſober Sawney the 1 
as to Colley the Criminal? 

Though I confeſs Recrimination to be 
but a poor Defence for one's own Faults; yet 
when the Guilty are Accuſers, it ſeems but juſt, 
to make uſe of any Truth, that may inva- 
lidate their Evidence: I therefore hope, what- 
ever the ſerious Reader . may think amiſs in 
this Story, will be excuſed, by my being fo 
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I could wiſh too, it might be obſerved, that 
whatever Faults I find with the Morals of Mr. 
Pepe, I charge none to his Poetical Capacity, 
but chiefly to his Rxling Paſſion, which is fo 
much his Maſter, that we muſt allow, his 
inimitable Verſe is generally warmeſt, where 
his too fond Indulgence of that Paſſion in- 
ſpires it. How much brighter ſtill might that 
Genius ſhine, could it be equally inſpired by 
Good-nature! 

Now though I may have leſs Reaſon to 
complain of his Severity, than many others, 
who may have leſs deſerv'd it: Yet by his 


crowding me into ſo many of his Satyrs, it 


is plain his IIl-will is oftner at Work upon 
Cibber,than upon any Mortal he has had a mind 


to make a Dunce, or a Devil of: And as 


there are about half a Score remaining Verſes, 
where Cibber ſtill fills up the Numbers, and 
which I have not yet produced, I think it 
will pretty near make good my Obſervation: 
Moſt of them, tis true, are ſo flight Marks 
of his Disfavour, that I can charge them 
with little more, than a mere idle Liberty with 
my Name; I ſhall therefore leave the greater 
part of them without farther Obſervation to 
make the moſt of their Meaning. Some few 
of them however (perhaps from my want of 


Judgment) 
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Judgment) ſeem ſo ambiguous, as to want 
a little Explanation, 
In his Firſt Epiſtle of the Second Book of 
Horace, ver. 86, ſpeaking of the Uncertainty 
of the publick Judgment upon Dramatick 


Authors, after naming the beſt, he concludes 
his Liſt of them thus: 


But for the Paſſions, Southern ſure, and Rowe. 
Theſe, only theſe ſupport the crouded Stage, 
From eldeſt Heywood down to Cibber*s Age. 


Here he poſitively excludes Cibber from any 
Share in ſupporting the Stage as an Author 
and yet, in the Lines immediately following, 
he ſeems to allow it him, by ſomething ſo 
like a Commendation, that if it be one, it is 
at the ſame time a Contradiction to Cibber's 
being the Dunce, which the Dunciad bas 


made of him. But I appeal to the Verſes; 
here they are -- ver. 87. 


All this may be; the People's Voice is odd, 
It is, and it is not the Voice of God. 

To Gammer Gurton if it give the Bays, 
And yet deny The Careleſs Husband Praiſe, 


Now if The Careleſs Husband deſerv'd Praiſe, 


and had it, muſt it not (without comparing it 


with the Works of the above-cited Authors) 
| S3. have 
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have had its Share in ſupporting the Stage! 
which Mr. Pope might as well have allow'd it 
to have had, as to have given it the Com- 
mendation he ſeems to do: I ſay (/eems) be- 
cauſe his ſaying (7) the People deny'd it 
Praiſe, ſeems to imply they had deny'd it; or 
if they had zo deny'd it, (which is true) then 
his Cenſure upon the People is falſe. Upon 
the whole, the Meaning of theſe Verſes ſtands 
in ſo confus'd a Light, that I confeſs I don't 
clearly diſcern it. Tis true, the late General 
Dormer intimated to me, that he believ'd 
Mr. Pope intended them as a Compliment to 
The Careleſs Husband; but if it be a Compli- 
ment, I rather believe it was a Compliment to 
that Gentleman's Good- nature, who told me 
a little before this Epiſtle was publiſh'd, that 
he had been making Intereſt for a little Mercy 
to his Friend Colle in it. But this, it ſeems, 
was all he could get for him: However, had 
his Wit ſtopt here, and ſaid no more of me, 
for that Gentleman's ſake, I might have 
thank'd him: But whatever Reſtraint he might 
be under then, after this Gentleman's Deceaſe 
we ſhall ſee he had none upon him: For now 
out comes a new Dunciad, where, in the firſt 
twenty Lines he takes a freſh Lick at the 
Laureat; as Fidlers and Prize-fighters always 

give 


l 


give us a Flouriſh before they come to the 


Tune or the Battle in earneſt. Come then, 
let us ſee what your mighty Mountain is in 
Labour of? Oh! here we have it! New Dun, 


ver. 20. Dulneſs mounts the Throne, &c, 
and ---- 


Soft in ber Lap her Laureat Son reclines. 


Hah! faſt aſleep it ſeems! No, that's a little 
too ſtrong. Pert and Dull at leaſt you might 
have allow'd me; but as ſeldom afleep as any 
Fool, ----- Sure your own Eyes could not be 
open, when ſo lame and folemn a Conceit 
came from you: What, am I only to be Dull, 
and Dull till, and again, and for ever? But 
this, I ſuppoſe, is one of your Dectes repetita 
placebit's. For, in other Words, you have re- 
ally ſaid this of me.ten times before --- No, it 
muſt be written in a Dream, and according to 
Dryden's Deſcription of dead Midnight too, 
where, among other ſtrong Images, he gives 
us this --- 


| Even Luft and Envy ſleep. 


Now, Sir, had not Your Envy been as faſt as 
a fat Alderman in Sermon-time, you would 


certainly have thrown out ſomething more 


ſpirited than fo trite a Repetition could come 
up 
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up to. But it is the Nature of Malevolence, 
it ſeems, when it gets a ſpiteful Say ing by the 
end, not to be tired of it ſo ſoon as its Hear- 
ers are. ----- Well, and what then? you will 
ſay; it lets the World ſee at leaſt, that you 
are reſolv'd to write About me, and About me, 
to the laſt. In fine, Mr. Pope, this yawning 
Wit would make one think you had got into 
the Laureat's Place, and were taking a Nap 
yourſelf, | 

Bur, perhaps, there may be a concealed 
Brightneſs in this Verſe, which your Notes 
may more plainly illuſtrate: let us ſee then 
what your fictitious Friend and Flatterer Scrib- 
lerus ſays to it. Why, firſt he mangles a Pa- 
ragraph which he quotes from my Apology for 
my. own Lite, Chap. 2. and then makes his 
particular Uſe of it. But as I have my Uſes 
to make of it as well as himſelf, I ſhall beg 
leave to give it the Reader without his Caſtra- 
tions. He begins it thus, 


e When I find my Name in the Satyrical 
< Works of this Poet,“ &c. 


But I ſay, —— 


« When I, therefore, find my Name, af 
« length, in the Satyrical Works of our moſt 
celebrated living Author” mann | 

— Now, 


1 


Now, Sir, I muſt beg your Pardon, but I can- 
not think it was your meer Modeſty that left 
out the Title I have given you, becauſe you 
have ſo often ſuffer'd your Friend Scriblerus 
(that is yourſelf) in your Notes to make you 
Compliments of a much higher Nature. Bur, 
perhaps, you were unwilling to let the Reader 
obſerve, that though you had fo often be- 
foul'd my Name in your Satyrs, I could till 
give you the Language due to a Gentleman, 
which, perhaps, at the ſame time too, might 


| have put him in mind of the poor and piti- 


ful Return you have made to it. But to go 
on with our Paragraph 
tinues it thus 


He again con- 


6 I never look upon it as any Malice meant 
ce to me, but Profit to himſelf 


But where is my Parentheſis, Mr. Filob? If 
you are aſham'd of it, I have no reaſon to be 
ſo, and therefore the Reader ſhall have it: My 
Sentence then runs thus 


& I never look upon thoſe Lines as Malice 


* meant to me (for he knows I never pro- 
% vok'd it) Sc. 


Theſe laſt Words indeed might have ſtar'd 
you too full in the Face, not to have put 
your 
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your Conſcience out of countenance. But a 
Wit of your Intrepidity, I ſee, is above that 
vulgar Weakneſs. 

After this ſneaking Omiſſion, you have till 
the ſame Scruple againſt ſome other Lines in 
the Text to come: But as you ſerve your Pur- 
poſes by leaving them out, you muſt give me 
leave to ſerve mine by ſupplying them. I 
ſhall therefore give the Reader the reſt entire, 
and only mark what you don't chooſe ſhould 
be known in {talicis, viz. 


« One of his Points muſt be to have many 
& Readers: He conſiders, that my Face and 
e Name are more known than % % of many 
« Thouſands of more Conſequence in the King- 
« dom, that, therefore, right or wrong, a 
« Lick at the Laureat will always be a ſore 
«© Bait, ad captandum wulgus, to catch him 
« lirtle Readers: And that to gratify the un- 
e Jearned, by now and then interſperſing thoſe 
« merry Sacrifices of an old Acquaintance to 


cc their Taſte, in a Piece of quite right Poeti- 


« cas Craft.” 0 


Now, Sir, is there any thing in this Para- 
graph (which you have. ſo maim'd and ſneer'd 
at) that, taken all together, could merit the 
injurious Reception you have given it? Ought 
I, 
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I, for this, to have had the ſtale Affront of 
Dull, and Impudent, repeated upon me? or 
could it have leſſen'd the Honour of your 
Underſtanding, to have taken this quiet Re- 
ſentment of your frequent ill Uſage in 
good part? Or had it not rather been a 
Mark of your Juſtice and Generoſity, not to 
have purſued me with freſh Inſtances of your 
Ill-will upon it? or, on the contrary, could 
you be ſo weak as to Envy me the Patience I 
was maſter of, and therefore could not bear 
to be, in any light, upon amicable Terms 
with me? I hope your Temper is not ſo un- 
happy as to be offended, or in pain, when 
your Inſults are return'd with Civilities? or 
ſo vainly uncharitable as to value yourſelt for 
laughing at my Folly, in ſuppoſing you ne- 
ver had any real malicious Intention againſt me? 
No, you could not, ſure, believe, the World 
would take it for granted, that every low, vile 
Thing you had ſaid of me, was evidently 
true? How then can you hold me in ſuch 
Deriſion, for finding your Freedom with my 
Name, a better Excuſe than you yourſelf are 
able to give, or are willing to accept of ? or, 
admitting, that my deceived Opinion of your 
Goodneſs was ſo much real Simplicity and 
Ignorance, was not even Thar, at leaſt, par- 

H donable? 


8 
donable? Might it not have been taken in 
a more favourable Senſe by any Man of the 
leaſt Candour or Humanity? But — 1 am 
afraid, Mr. Pope, the ſeverely different Re- 
turns you have made to it, are Indications of 
a Heart I want a Name for. 

Upon the whole, while you are capable 
of giving ſuch a trifling Turn to my Pa- 
tience, I fee but very little Hopes of my 
ever removing your Prejudice: for in your 
Notes upon the above Paragraph (to which 
I refer the Reader) you treat me more like 
a rejected Flatterer, than a Critick : Bur, I 
hope, you now find that I have at leaſt ta- 
ken off that Imputation, by my uſing no 
Reſerve in ſhewing the World from what 
you have faid of Me, what I think of 
You, Had not therefore this laſt Uſage of 
me been ſo particular, I ſcarce believe the 
Importunity of my Friends, or the Inclina- 
tion I have to gratify them, would have 
prevailed with me to have taken this publick 
Notice of whatever Names you had formerly 
call'd me. 

I have but one Article more of your high- 
ſpirited Wit to examine, and then I (hall cloſe 
our. Account. In ver. 524 of the ſame Poem, 
you have this Expreſſion, viz. 


Cibberian 
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Cibberian Forehead — 


By which I find you modeſtly mean Cibber's 
Impudence; And, by the Place it ſtands in, 
you offer it as a Sample of the ſfrongeſt Im- 
pudence. Sir, your humble Servant. 
But pray, Sir, in your Epiſtle to Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, (where, by the way, in your ample 
Deſcription of a Great Poet, you lily hook 
in a whole Hat-full of Virtues to your own 


Character) have not you this particular Line 
among them? vzz. 


And thought a Lye, in Verſe or Proſe the ſame. 


Now, Sir, if you can get all your Readers 
to believe me as Impudent as you make me, 
your Verſe, with the Lye in it, may have a 
good Chance to be thought true: if not, 
the Lye in your Verſe will never get out 
of it. 

This, I confeſs, is only arguing with the 
ſame Confidence that you ſometimes write ; 
that is, we both flatly affirm, and equally 
expect to be believ'd. But here, indeed, 
your Talent has ſomething the better of me; 
for any Accuſation, in ſmooth Verſe, will 
always ſound well, though it is not tied down 
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to have a Tittle of Truth in it; when the 
ſtrongeſt Defence in poor humble Proſe, not 
having that harmonious Advantage, takes no 
body by the Ear: And yer every one muſt 
allow this may be very hard upon an inno- 
cent Man: For ſuppoſe, in Proſe now, I 
were as confidently to inſiſt, that you were 
an Hon:fi, Good. natur d, Inoffenſive Creature, 
would my barely ſaying ſo be any Proof of 
it? No, ſure! Why then might it not be 
ſuppos'd an equal Truch, that Both our Af- 
ſertions were equally falſe? Yours, when you 
call me Inpudent; Mine, when I call you 
Niegeft, &c. If, indeed, you could ſay, that 
with a remarkable Sbyneſs, I had avoided 
any Places ot publick Reſort, or that I had 
bers met with Coldneſs, Reproof, Inſult, or 
any of the uſual Rebuffs that Impudence is 
liable to, or had been reduced to retire from 
that part of the World I had impudently of- 
tended, your Cibberian Forehead then might 
have been as juſt and as fore a Brand as the 
Hangman could have apply'd to me. But as 
I am not yet under that Misfortune, and 
while the general Benevolence of my Supe- 
riors {till ſuffers me to ſtand my ground, or 
occaſionally to fir down with them, I hope it 
will be thought that rather the Papal, = 

the 
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the Cibberian Forehead, ought to be out of 
Countenance. But it is time to have done 
with you. 
In your Advertiſement to your firſt Satyr 
of your ſecond Book of Horace, you have this 
juit Obſervation. 


To a true Satyriſt, nothing is ſo odious, as a 
Libeller. 


Now, that you are often an admirable Sa- 
tyriſt, no Man of true Taſte can deny: But, 
that you are always a True (that is a juſt) one, 
is a Queſtion not yer decided in your Fa- 
your. I ſhall not take upon me to prove 
the Injuries of your Pen, which many can- 
did Readers, in the behalf of others, complain 
of: But if the groſs things you have ſaid 
of ſo inconſiderable a Man as myſelf, have 
exceeded the limited Province of a true Sa- 
tyriſt, they are ſufficient to have forfeited 
your Claim to that Title, For if a Man, 
from his being admitted the beſt Poet, ima- 
gines himſelf ſo much lifted above the World, 
that he has a Right to run a muck, and 
make ſport with the Characters of all Ranks 
of People, to ſoil and begrime every Face 
that is obnoxious to his ungovernable Spleen 
or Envy: Can ſo vain, ſo inconſiderate, fo 
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_ elated an Inſolence, amongſt all the Follies 
he has laſh'd, and laugh'd at, find a Subject 
fitter for Satyr than Himſelf? How many 
other different good Qualities ought ſuch a 
Temper to have in Balance of this One bad 
one, this abuſe of his Genius, by ſo injurious 
a Pride and Self- ſufficiency? And though it 
muſt be granted, that a true Genius never 
grows in a barren Soil, and therefore implies, 
that great Parts and Knowledge only could 
have produced it; Yet it muſt be allow'd 
too, that the faireſt Fruits of the Mind may 
lofe a great deal of their naturally delicious 
Taſte, when blighted by IIl- nature. How 
ſtrict a Guard then ought the true Satyriſt 
to ſer upon his private Paſſions! How clear 
a Head! a Heart how candid, how impar- 
tial, how incapable of Injuſtice ! What In- 
tegrity of Life, what general Benevolence, 
what exemplary Virtues ought that happy 
Man to be maſter of, who, from ſuch am- 
ple Merit, raiſes himſelf to an Office of 
that Truſt and Dignity, as that of our Uni- 
verſal Cenſor? A Man ſo qualified, indeed, 
might be a truly publick Benefit, ſuch a 
one, and only ſuch a one, might have an 
unconteſted Right 
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— To point the Pen, 
Brand the bold Front of ſhameleſs, guilty Men; 
Daſh the proud Gameſier, in his gilded Car, 
Bare the mean Heart that lurks beneath à Star. 


But ſhould another (though of equal Genius) 
whoſe Mind were either ſour'd by III-na- 
ture, perſonal Prejudice, or the Luft of Rail- 
ing, uſurp that Province to the Abuſe of it. 
Not all his pompous Power of Verſe could 
ſhield him from as odious a Cenſure, as ſuch, 
his guilty Pen could throw upon the In- 
nocent, or undeſerving to be ſlander'd. What 
then muſt be the Conſequence? Why naturally 
this: That ſuch an Indulgence of his Paſſions, 
ſo let looſe upon the World, would, at laſt, 
reduce him to fly from ir! For ſure the 
Avoidance, the Slights, the ſcouling Eyes of 
every mixt Company he might fall into, 
would be a Mortification no vain-glorious 
Man would ſtand, that had a Retreat from 
it. Here then, let us ſuppoſe him an in- 
voluntary Philoſopher, affecting to be 
Nunquam minus ſolus, quam cum folus ——— 
never in better Company than when alone : 


Bur as you have well obſerved in your Eſ- 
lay 


Not 
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Not always Actions ſhew the Man 
Not therefore humble He, who ſeeks Retreat, 
Guilt guides bis Steps, and makes him ſpun the Great. 


(I beg your Pardon, I have made a Miſtake; 
Your Verſe ſays Pride guides his Steps, Ge. 
which, indeed, makes the Antitheſis ro Humble 
much. ſtronger, and more to your Purpoſe; 
but it will ſerve mine as it is, ſo the Er- 
ror is ſcarce worth a Correction.) But to re- 
turn to our Satyrical Exile, — Whom 
though we have ſuppoſed to be oftner alone, 
than an inoffenſive Man need with to be; yet 
we muſt imagine that the Fame of his Wit 
would ſometimes bring him Company: For 
Wits, like handſome Women, though they wiſh 
one another at the Devil, are my Dear, and 
my Dear! whenever they meet: Nay ſome 
Men are ſo fond of Wit, that they would mix 
with the Devil himſelf if they could laugh with 
him: If therefore any of this careleſs Caſt came 
to kill an Hour with him, how would his 
ſmiling Verſe gloſs over the Curſe of his Con- 
finement, and with a flowing animated Vanity 
commemorate the peculiar Honours they 
had paid him? 

But alas! would his high Heart be con- 
tented, in his having the Choice of his 
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Acquaintance ſo limited? How many for 
their Friends, others for themſelves, and ſome 
too in the Dread of being the future Objects 
of his Spleen, would he feel had undeſired 
the Knowledge or the Sight of him! But 


What's all this to you, Mr. Pope? For, as 


Shakeſpear ſays, Let the gall d Horſe wince, 
our Withers are unwrung ! But however, if 
it be not too late, it can do you no harm 
to look about you:. For if this is not as 
yet your Condition, I remember many Years 
ago, to have ſeen you, though in a leſs De- 
gree, in a Scrape, that then did not look, as 
if you would be long out of another. When 
you uſed ro paſs your Hours at Button's, 
you were even there remarkable for your 
ſatyrical Itch of Provocation ; ſcarce was 
there a Gentleman of any Pretenſion to Wit, 
whom your unguarded Temper had not fallen 
upon, in ſome biting Epigram; among which 
you once caught a Paſtoral Tartar, whoſe Re- 
ſentment, that your Puniſhment might be 
proportion'd to the Smart of your Poetry, 
had ſtuck up a Birchen Rod in the Room, 
to be ready, whenever you might come 
within reach of it; and ar this rate you 


writ and rallied, and writ on, till you rhym'd 


yourſelf quite out of the Coffee-houſe, But 
if if 
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if Solitude pleaſes you, who ſhall ſay you are 
not in the right to enjoy it? Perhaps too, 
by this time you may be upon a par with 
Mankind, and care as little for their Com- 
pany as they do for Yours: Though I rather 
hope you have choſen to be fo ſhut up, in 
order to make yourſelf a better Man. If you 
ſucceed in that, you will indeed be, what 
no body elſe, in haſte will be, A better Poet, 
than you Are. And ſo, Sir, I am, juſt as 
much as you believe me to be, 


Your Humble Servant, 


CoLLEY CIBBER. 
July the 7h 


